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Pupils of Buckman School dancing with the ll 
Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon. 


The Three I’s in Education 


Information, Illustration, Inspiration 
May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of 


The Victor and Victor Records 


Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? 


iy" Rote Songs {% 0 to Sleep My Dusxy y Baby 

EB Little Shoemaker (2) Song of 17918 ) (Dvorak-Kix) Victor Ladies’ Trio 
‘|: Iron (3) The Blacksmith 10 in. Knox) 

17937, (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker Victor Ladies’ Trio 
| “is Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) | Coronach (Schubert) (“Lady of the 
* is How many miles to Babylon 17987 Lake’) Kline, Wheeler, Dunlap 
{. (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby 10 in. 75¢ | Soldier, Rest (Kroeger) (“Lady 
a Dear Olive Kline of the Lake”) Kline-Baker 
HE Household Hints (2) Cattails The Heavens Resound (Beeth- 

18015 (3) Daffodils Olive Kline 35576 oven) Victor Oratorio Chorus 
10 in. 7Sc | Gingerbread Man (2) Jap Doll 12in.$1.25 |) Prisoners’ Chorus—“‘Fidelio”’ 
(Riley-Gaynor) Olive Kline (Beethoven) Victor Male Chorus 


and Trip It (Handel) Allegro”) 

18123 Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 

10 in. ‘one Thee, Nymph (tlandel) (“Z’ 
Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 


74465 (Listen tothe Mocking Bird (\Winner) (Bird Voices 


12in.$1.50( dy» Charies Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
134539, { Birds in the Night (Lewin-Sullivan) Sophie Braslau 
{ Who Knows? (Dunbar-Ball) John McCormack 
A480. { Molly Darling (Hay's) Evan Williams 


Just off the press | 
New Revised Edition of “What We Hear in Music” i 


A Complete Course of Music Study for School and Home, 
which should be in the hands of every Victor user. 
One Dollar at all Victor dealers 


Victor XXV ’ lor new Victor Educational Rook- 
$67.50 special quotation jets, see your Victor cealer, or write 


to schools only to the 
When the is Educational Department 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ment safe and secure > ai N. J. 


from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible peoplc. 
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BIG DELEGATIONS FOR GRAND RAPIDS 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, is sending twenty recreation workers 
to the Recreation Congress at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 
2 to 6, 1916. Pittsburgh will have twenty-five workers in its dele- 
gation. Word has just been received that C. B. Raitt will 
come clear from Los Angeles, California, to help answer questions 
on Apparatus. Mr. Raitt’s special knowledge of playground appara- 
tus is known throughout America. George E. Dickie is expected 
from Oakland, California, to lead the discussion on Games and 
Contests. Harold O. Berg, out of the wonderful experience he 
has had in Milwaukee, will answer the questions on Neighborhood 
and Community Centers. Charles H. Mills of Grand Rapids, with 
all his background of Chicago, Los Angeles, and Grand Rapids 
work, will be in charge of the discussion of Adult Recreation 
problems. J. R. Richards, who is responsible for the conduct of the 
marvelous South Park Commission playgrounds of Chicago, will 
lead in the discussion of Ways and Means. Detroit’s rapid prog- 
ress in recreation and the financial support the city has given its 
recreation department will add weight to Ira W. Jaynes’ leadership 
in the discussion of Budgets. The Recreation Buildings discussion 
will be under the leadership of Sidney A. Teller of the West 
Chicago Park System. 

Many are concerned about political interference in municipal 
recreation systems. W. F. Ashe of Pittsburgh is responsible for 
the discussion on Politics. The questions of Group Organization 
will be under the leadership of George A. Bellamy of Hiram House, 
Cleveland. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke W. Hetherington will tell of the 
unique experiment of the University of California, a real play 
school. 

Motion pictures of playground activities have been taken and 
are now being taken for exhibition at the Congress. Some unusual 
pictures of Brooklyn playgrounds have been prepared. 

It is of no use to try to list all of the many persons who are 
helping with the Congress. The members of the recreation com- 
munity of America are all working together to give and receive 
as much as possible. 

Is it any wonder that single cities are sending twenty and 
twenty-five workers to the Congress? Better come. 
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III. DEVELOPING PHYSICAL AND MORAL VITALITY + 
A RATIONAL SCHEME 


Geo. W. Ehler, C.E., Consulting Expert on Physical Education, 
Recreation and Play, Madison, Wisconsin 


Degeneracy of the American stock would seem to be progress- ) 
ing at a rather rapid rate, judging from the increasing mortality 
from degenerative disease. The startlingly small number of ac- 
ceptable candidates found among the applicants for enlistment ; 
in the army and navy has accentuated this belief in recent months. 
Unhygienic conditions of modern methods of living and working 
have been blamed for this. Improvement in conditions has worked 
a large improvement in the general death rates of infancy and 
reduced the mortality from communicable diseases, but mortality 
in the years of maturity continues to increase at an accelerating 
rate. 

Following the principles of eugenics has been proposed as a 
fundamental method of improving the apparently degenerating 
stock. The inquiry of the British Parliamentary Committee in 1904 
into a precisely similar condition tended to the opinion that there 
was no general degeneracy of the hereditary stock, but that there 
was a tendency to produce individual weakness and degeneracy, 
through failure to realize the latent inherited organic power of the 
stock by the absence of proper developmental stimulus, associated 
with a bad environment during the growing years of childhood and 
youth. 

It has been shown that vitality or organic power is dependent 
directly upon the condition and functioning of the heart and other 
organs of nutrition and elimination and that vigorous muscular « 
activity during the years of school life is an absolute necessity to 
the full development of these organs. It has also been shown that ; 
the daily lives of our boys and girls are relatively devoid of any 
really vigorous muscular activity in the guise either of work or of 
play and that they are not therefore realizing in any important 
degree their inherited possibilities as to organic power. 

The primary problem of any scheme of “preparedness” is 
this one of deeloping vitality, whether that “preparedness” be for 


peace or war, or simply the insurance that the individual shall q 
make the most of the talents nature has bestowed upon him in 
whatever capacity he has to perform his life duties as a citizen 


of the republic. 
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DEVELOPING PHYSICAL AND MORAL VITALITY 


< Man today inherits a living physical mechanism that was 
formed and fashioned and perpetuated through age-long periods 
of great muscular activity. From the beginning of man’s first 
appearance on the earth his life has been a continuous struggle. 
For unnumbered centuries he had to fight for his own food, he 
had to fight not to be food for the wild animals amongst which 
he lived, and he had to fight to hold his own against wilder men. 
Fighting was man’s chief business,—it was his only business. 
That life demanded ability to run fast and far, to throw accurately 
and to strike with certainty, to climb, to jump, to dodge,—it re- 
quired strength and speed, skill and agility, endurance, judgment, 
courage,—virility, vigor, vitality. Lack of any of these was a 
- fatal handicap. The less fit were eliminated. The fit survived 
and their progeny inherited those characteristics that had enabled 
them to succeed. - 

The situations of that day were matters of life and death. 
They involved the whole gamut of pleasure and pain, of joy and 
sorrow, of relief and disappointment, of exultation and humilia- 
tion, of triumph and resignation, of victory and defeat. Move- 
ment and feeling, motion and emotion, were inextricably woven 
together in the experience and became a part of the inheritance. _ 

When in the course of time men discovered the great ad- 
vantage of fighting together against a common enemy—whether 
material nature, wild animals or wilder men, there were laid the 
foundations of the greater social groups and cooperation, loyalty, 
patriotism, became characteristics of the peoples that were destined 
to become the dominant powers of mankind. 

The human mechanism organically is no different to-day from 
what it always has been. The character of man’s activities, how- 
ever, has largely changed. Steam and electricity have in great 
measure supplanted muscle in the performance of the world’s 
) work, while the speed and pace of this machine age make a demand 
on the power of concentrated attention, a function of the nervous 
system, manifold greater than ever before. This is as marked in 
the case of the child and youth and their education as in the adult 
and his business, and accounts for the decreasing emphasis on or- 
ganic development coincident with an increased demand for intel- 
lectual training. 

The change in activities, however, has not involved fundamental 
changes in the human organism. On the contrary it has only in- 
creased the need for greater efficiency in precisely the same func- 
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tions as have always characterized mankind. The sources of the 
energy needed and expended by civilized man are the same as for 
the energy required and utilized by primitive man. The quantity 
is greater and the quality is higher today but the same mechanism 
produces it. 

The motor skill demanded by this day of the trolley and the 
auto and the aeroplane, is as great as ever was required by a 
previous generation, whether in the arts of peace or the science 
of war. This is no less true of the boy and girl than of the 
industrial, the commercial, the professional or the military worker. 
‘The entrance of the power machine into the daily life “situations” 
of the child and the adult, whether in city or country, involves 
the power of attention and the reflex control of all the muscles 
that enter into the movements of walking, running, jumping, climb- 
ing, twisting, dodging and maintaining the equilibrium and the 
strength to hold, to push, to pull and to lift, in as high degree 
as was ever required in any savage or primitive environment. But 
today we try to supply our developmental deficiences by a “safety 
first” policy that reveals its fundamental defects when we assemble 
100,000 men and find they are unable to walk three miles an hour 
for half a day and carry a reasonable burden. 

More than ever today does the state call for loyal, self- 
sacrificing cooperative service of every citizen young and old. 
Whether militarist or pacifist, pro- or anti-preparedist, patriot- 
ism demands devotion to those principles each considers best 
adapted to promote the welfare of his school, the community, the 
town, the state, the nation. This requires training during the 
developmental years, if the elemental instincts are to be guided into 
useful channels and trained to expression in worth-while forms in 
connection with high ideals of personal conduct and service for 
the nation in whatever capacity one may be best fitted to act. 

Vigor and vitality, versatility of adjustment and _ altruistic 
conduct have arisen through man’s activities in situations that have 
required these qualities. Dr. Crile shows us that man’s mechanism 
is adjusted to respond most efficiently to those situations that cor- 
respond most closely to the situations that in the past history of the 
race have determined the course of natural selection and that the 
elemental emotions of the individual that have been involved in 
these racial experiences constitute an important phase of the process 
of adjustment. 

Dr. Cannon, in his inquiry into the bodily changes that take 
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place during deep emotional experiences, brings to the support of 
this conception the fact, experimentally demonstrated, that strong 
emotion in connection with vigorous muscular activity promotes 
certain bodily secretions that are directly favorable to the release 
of energy, quicker circulation, deeper breathing, “second wind” 
and quick recovery from fatigue. He clearly shows that hard labor, 
sawing wood and other activities devoid of strong emotional ac- 
companiments do “not stimulate quickness nor alertness nor re- 
sourcefulness in bodily action, nor give any occasion for use of the 
emotional mechanism for re-enforcement.”’ 

He says further: “We are concerned with the question of 
exercising the fighting instinct and thus assuring the physical wel- 
fare of the race. * * * The aggressive instincts, which through 
aeons of racial experience have naturally and spontaneously de- 
veloped vigor and resourcefulness in the body, are invited by 
elemental emotions, and through these emotions energies are re- 
leased which are highly useful to great physical effort. No stupid 
routine of drill nor any other deadening procedure will call these 
energizing mechanisms into activity.” 

Activities that present today analogous situations to those in 
which the present human mechanism and nature were evolved, are 
the age-old vigorous social fighting, hunting and chasing play and 
games. In these, Dr. Cannon says, “* * * the elemental factors 
are retained, * * * man is pitted against man, and all the re- 
sources of the body are summoned in the eager struggle for 
victory. And because, under such circumstances, the same phy- 
siological alterations occur that occur in anticipation of mortal 
eombat, the belligerent emotions and instincts, so far as their bodily 
manifestations are concerned, are thereby given complete satis- 
faction.” 

The educational officers of the government in the Philippines 
have demonstrated in a practical manner this truth. Following 
the lead of Elwood Brown of the Manila Young Men’s Christian 
Association, they have systematically promoted the practice of 
athletic sports of every sort with definite results in improved 
physical development, the establishment of the spirit of fair play 
and sportsmanship in every section of the Islands and the pro- 
motion of a general and friendly understanding among the different 
Filipino tribes. Baseball, wrestling and tug-of-war have sup- 
planted “‘head-hunting” among the fierce Igarots of Bontoc. 

Is there any good and sufficient reason why the obvious lessons 
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of anthropology, biology, physiology, psychology and practical edu- 
cational experience that have been justified so signally in the lives 
of the wards of the nation, should wait longer for realization in the 
lives of our own sons and daughters? There have been ample a 
demonstrations in various parts of the country for many years 

pointing the same moral. In fact the whole Philippine athletic 
experiment as a systematic movement grew out of the experience 

of its leader in a Chicago Y. M. C. A. gymnasium previous to 

1904. 
Dr. Phillips of Amherst in 1904 noted the tendency to in- 
creased height and weight in Amherst students. This was coin- 
cident with a great increase of provision for athletic activity 
in the secondary schools from which most Amherst students come. 
A similar tendency ascribable to similar conditions was noted in 
the students of certain women’s colleges. 

Professor Baldwin secured consecutive individual records 
covering periods of from three to twelve years for 861 boys and 
1,063 girls from six to eighteen years of age in the elementary 
and high schools of the University of Chicago, the Francis W. 
Parker School of Chicago and the Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. These schools are noted for 
their care of the health of their pupils, and the relatively large 
amount of time and attention they give to directed play and vigor- 
ous physical training. Baldwin states that “on the average these 
children are taller, heavier and have better lung capacity than any 
group in a series of 112 (studies), extending from Quetelet’s first 
study in 1863 to 1913 and comprising over 1,000,000 individuals.” 

For over ten years New York City Schools have conducted 
annually a great athletic contest in which the boys in each room, 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades throughout the city, 
constitute an athletic team, seeking to establish a record in chinning, j 
jumping and running better than that made by any other team. In 
each borough the room making the best jumping record in each 
grade each year receives a trophy emblematic of the “Champion- 
ship in Class Jumping.” A similar trophy is given for chinning 
and running. Eighty per cent of all the boys in each room partici- 
pate. In Ipswich, a town of 6,000 in Massachusetts, no muscular e 
activities of this or any other kind have ever been conducted in the 
schools. In St. Louis competitive events have had little vogue in 
the schools heretofore. This past year the scheme outlined above 
was experimented with in five schools of which four have had 
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formal gymnastics twice a week for thirty minutes for some years. 
A comparison of the records made in these events in these three 
cities throws some light on the value of this kind of activity in 
promoting vigor and strength. The comparison is restricted to 
the chinning and jumping as the running is not comparable in all 
three places. 

The records are the averages of all those who participated— 
the schools in the borough of Manhattan in 1913-14, the 172 gram- 
mar grade boys of Ipswich and the five schools of St. Louis. The 
“standards” given in the table are the records that ought to be 
made by any normally developed boy in the respective grades. 


COMPARISON OF NEW YORK, IPSWICH AND ST. LOUIS 
BOYS IN CHINNING AND JUMPING 


A. Standing Broad Jump 


Grade Standard * Ipswich St. Louis * New York 
V-VI sft.gin. 4ft. Yin. 3%in. 6ft. Yin. 
WII-VIII 6ft. 5in. Sft. Sin. 5 ft. 6ft. 10% in. 


B. Chinning Horizontal Bar 


V-VI 4 times 1.85 3.39 9.8 
VII - VIII = 2.3 5- 12.1 


(* Knight—Recreation Survey of Ipswich—Sage Foundation) 


Neither Ipswich nor St. Louis boys average up to the ac- 
cepted standard. New York boys by the thousands exceed the 
standard by large margins, jumping nearly a foot farther than 
St. Louis boys and chinning two and a half times as much. Here 
is definite concrete evidence of the value of arousing the emotion 
of large groups by connecting up the competitive spirit with certain 
types of natural fundamental movements that are worth while. 

The success of the “Wyoming Idea,” the military-physical 
training scheme introduced into the high schools of Wyoming by 
Lieut. Steever of the U. S. Army, rests primarily upon the use of 
the competitive principle in all the activities—infantry drill, wall 
scaling, Gettysburg war game, rifle firing, camp and field craft 
(some boy scout activities) and scholarship. This spirit is 
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promoted by every possible device—honors, special marks on the 
uniform, medals, team trophies, competition within and between 
schools, trips to other towns, great publicity and credit toward 
graduation. Divested of this factor most of the activities in this 
system would soon become monotonous, fail to arouse enthusiasm 
and lose their interest. This system deliberately excludes the great 
traditional games, being, in a large measure, a reaction against 
extreme inter-scholastic athleticism. It sacrifices, therefore, the 
greater values that these age-old activities have for (1) favorable 
physiologic conditions, (2) presentation of “life” situations, (3) 
broad range of constantly changing environmental conditions in- 
volving the highest degree of “reflex”? adjustment—physical, mental 
and moral, and (4) the development of large personal initiative in 
harmony with the most exacting cooperative requirements. 

St. Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire, presents the 
best example in this country of the educational use of hunting, 
chasing and fighting games known to the writer. Doubtless many 
other schools under similar broad-minded leaders have adopted 
similar methods. The school is divided into two clubs dating from 
i871 for rowing and into three clubs, dating from 1859, 1860 and 
1888 respectively, for football, baseball, track and other sports. 
Every boy is a member. These clubs conduct tournaments in 
every sport with a first, second and third team series. In football 
for instance there are nine regular teams and nine “scrubs,” engag- 
ing a total of over 200 boys at one ‘time, over half of all the boys 
in the school. At the same time cross-country, rowing and cricket 
are on. 

In 1911 Andover turned over a new leaf and adopted the 
“Andover Plan’ which requires every boy to elect some sport in 
its season and train for a place on one of his class teams, coached 
by members of the regular faculty. 

These schools exemplify what this writer considers is a 
rational scheme for the organization and management of the play 
life of the boys and girls of the four upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, the secondary schools, and also the colleges—in that 
day when university authorities gain sufficient courage to stand 
fast against the athletic alumni whose sole criterion of a success- 
ful university athletic department is a winning football team. 
Given places upon which to play and time—not less than one hour 
daily,—and leaders with ideals of service and an appreciation of 
the physical, mental and moral opportunities involved in playing 
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the great games and practicing the various land and water sports, 
there need be no anxiety for either the physical or moral vitality 
of the nation. 

The scheme outlined below is based fundamentally upon the 
instinctive interest displayed by children in team games beginning 
at ten or twelve years of age, first noted by Dr. Gulick. Corre- 
lated with this is the tendency at about the same age or a little 
later to the formation of permanent organizations for the pursuit 
of various activities which Forbush found to be athletic three 
times out of every four. This plan provides a rational method 
for working out the idea of self-government, as it develops the 
initiative and self-control of children in relation to activities in 
which they have a strong original interest, which Suzzallo has 
shown is in accord with the natural history of all democratic gov- 
ernmental forms. 

This plan was first worked out in the Central Y. M. C. A 
of Chicago in 1899 where it had a five years’ successful experi- 
ence. Dr. Peterson demonstrated its practicability in Cleveland 
South High School. Its principles have been successfully applied 
in the Public Athletic League of Baltimore. The writer found 
in the Lyon Elementary School of St. Louis a most successful 
adaptation of the same idea. 

Once established, the suspicion of the pupils overcome, and 
their confidence established, for the leader or teacher or principal 
it will be a problem of leadership and guidance and not of pro- 
motion. The essential factor in the administration of this scheme 
is the leadership. Everything else is subordinate to that. Weak- 
ness here is fatal. This plan has quite as great if not greater 
possibilities of going wrong, as of going right. As Joseph Lee 
says: “In play we are not fooling with surface phenomena but 
are dealing with the high explosives of human character.” We 
cannot, however, deal with this problem here. We mention it 
only as a caution. This plan will not operate itself. Adult leader- 
ship is more indispensabic kere than in ed other phase of educa- 
tional endeavor. 

The plans outlined are for an average elementary school with 
one or more rooms in each grammar grade with one hundred or 
more boys and as many girls in the four grades. The principles 
apply for larger or smaller schools equally well. The organiza- 
tion for girls should be essentially the same as for the boys. The 
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same principles apply in secondary schools, only the details will 
differ. 

Organize the boys into two clubs. Three or more are desirable 
when the membership of a club exceeds a hundred. Start by hav- 
ing the eighth grade boys elect two captains. Have these captains 
divide the boys who desire to participate between them by choosing 
alternately. Constitute a steering committee in each club of the 
captain and three or four others. Have this committee assign 
leaders from among the eighth grade boys to each of the other 
grammar grades, including at least the fifth grade. These leaders 
are to divide the boys in these grades between the two clubs by lot 
unless their athletic ability is well known, in which case they should 
be chosen alternately. It is important to have the clubs pretty 
evenly balanced. After the first year new boys coming up from 
the fourth grade or from other schools may be assigned by lot, 
unless a boy expresses a strong preference for one club or the 
other. Natural groupings should be permitted so far as practicable 
in deference to Gidding’s principle of “the consciousness of kind.” 

Club organization including constitution and by-laws, officere, 
committees, rules of eligibility, discipline and all the other details, 
should be worked out largely by the boys themselves with the advice 
and aid of the principal and teachers. Local conditions must 
largely govern the general procedure and determine the particular 
form of organization to be adopted. The cooperation of parents 
and school alumni should be utilized, but should not be permitted 
to divert the organization from its primary aim which is to realize 
as fully as possible in the lives of all the pupils the physical, mental 
and social values of the hunting, chasing and fighting games. This 
of course does not exclude correlated and supplementary aims, but 
these must not interfere with the development of physical and 
moral vitality. 

The next step is the arrangement of a schedule of activities. 
This requires as a first essential sufficient time for practice and 
playing. Many schools find it practical to use a half hour before 
school opens in the morning, another half hour at noon and an 
hour to two hours after school. In addition to these there is the 
period usually assigned to “gymnastics” within the regular school 
hours. This should be not less than thirty minutes daily but 
whatever its length its use should be correlated with this general 
plan. The recess which should provide not less than fifteen min- 
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utes of actual activity exclusive of passing in and out, also has been 
made to contribute a worth-while period in many schools. The 
Gary plan provides the requisite time but until that plan is in 
more general use than at present, such adjustments as are sug- 
gested here will be necessary. It is not an impossibility to the 
interested principal or teacher. 

The schedule should fit the natural seasons and divisions of 
the school year and include activities appropriate to the season. 
More than one activity should be running in each season so that 
differences of interest may be satisfied. IN THE FaLL—climbing, 
prisoners’ base, hare and hounds, field hockey, soccer football, 
class jumping; IN THE WINTER—hand ball, volley ball, basket 
ball, skating, class chinning; IN THE SpRINGC—dodge ball, long 
ball, playground ball, baseball, track and field, swimming, class 
running. This list is only suggestive, it by no means exhausts the 
repertoire of valuable games and activities. It is also to be re- 
membered it is not intended to be an outline of a complete system 
of physical education, but a plan for the utilization of certain valu- 
able activities whose practice under favorable conditions tend to 
the development of physical and moral vitality. 

Easily correlated with the events named are the activities of the 
boy scouts, including week-end outings, “hikes’’ and camping, and 
summer tramps and camps, and shooting with sling, bow and arrow 
and rifle. 

The schedule will provide for the playing of match games 
between the various teams of each division at least twice a week 
and also for the daily practice of each team and player in the 
technique of the game he is engaged in. 

Having decided on the activities that are to be conducted, the 
pupils will be divided into teams for the sports they have elected. 
So far as practicable the two clubs should have equal numbers 
of boys in the same sport in the same grade. These should be 
divided into a first and second, or more teams, as the number of 
pupils and the requirements of the game may make necessary, 
allowing for one or more substitutes on each team. These teams 
should be permanent throughout the season. 

It is not always desirable nor possible to constitute teams of 
boys of the same grade or room. Teams may be made up of 
seventh and eighth grade boys but it is important, as a rule, not 
to permit the competition of seventh and eighth grade teams against 
lower grades. 
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Principals may find it desirable to ignore “rooms” and “grades” 
and use a physiological classification in accord with Crampton’s 
recommendations. Local conditions and experience will enter here 
with much weight. The essential point to keep in mind is to have 
opposing teams as nearly equal as conditions will permit. Nothing 
so quickly kills interest in competitive games as inequality of 
conditions. 

The so-called “formal” physical training of the school should 
be directly correlated with the games of the season and very largely 
constitute the “training” of all the players. It should include drill 
in the technique of the essential movements characteristic of the 
various games, such as the “start” in the sprint, the “approach” 
and the “take off” in the jump, “shooting,” “dribbling” and “pass- 
ing” in basketball and soccer, and the like, and supplementary 
activities for developing weak or deficient strength, wind or skill. 
The insistence on “good form” here as a prerequisite to efficient 
performance in the contest, will provide the best possible training 
in “good posture” correlated with an impelling motive. 

The opportunities for the correlation of worth-while courses 
in hygiene and health and ethics with these activities are apparent 
and will be utilized by every progressive teacher. 

The teachers and the captains will be the corps of “trainers.” 
Each captain should be held responsible for his own team as to 
their training, conduct and scholarship. Through him the teachers 
should be kept in intimate touch with every pupil. The inestim- 
able value of such a relation is apparent. 

Scoring in these contests should be as simple as possible. 
Each separate tournament should be scored by the percentage 
system as in base ball. The standing of each club may be determ- 
ined by adding together its percentages in all tournaments. This 
scoring should include “scholarship.” Each school subject might 
constitute a tournament. Some system of scoring is necessary, 
the type is immaterial. 

The scores should be posted daily in every room and on 
special bulletin boards in the hallways. This is vital to the main- 
tenance of interest and is a practical guide for principal, teachers 
and captains in pointing out weak places that may need special 
attention. 

Awards, prizes and trophies constitute an important problem 
but one fraught with considerable latent trouble for the unwary. 
Medals and other awards having tangible value should be avoided 
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as far as possible. Giving sweaters, articles of clothing and the 
like should be tabooed. The aim should be to make the simple 
record of attainment the chief reward. Careful cultivation of the 
right attitude in this respect is important. Bronze buttons, cloth 
insignia on a coat sleeve, one’s name posted on an “honor roll,” 
are more than ample and easily established as a tradition. 

Chief emphasis should be on the team and the club honor rather 
than the individual’s achievement, though this latter wisely used 
is a powerful incentive to worthy effort. A tablet erected each 
year on the school wall reciting the club achievements in the 
various tournaments will satisfy every desire and will grow in 
interest and value each year. The ceremonies that may be built 
up around the awarding of trophies and emblems from time to 
time, may easily be made the occasion of driving home valuable 
personal and group lessons in fair play, “honor,” courtesy to. 
opponents and officials, “playing the game,” training for the game 
of life, loyalty, patriotism. 

This scheme has in mind primarily the interests of all the 
pupils of the school. It is not influenced by considerations of 
interscholastic contests. They are not excluded from a school by 
this plan but may be conducted in harmony with it, if the leadere 
ship is wise and powerful and able to stand against the over- 
powering influence of the “spectator” interest and the demand for 
“winning” teams. Interscholastic games have a definite ‘social 
value and constitute the most powerful influence so far devised for 
integrating the social consciousness of the school group. They 
develop a great force that can be utilized as a valuable educational 
agency for advancing the social and moral development of the 
whole group, or it may become a positive influence for evil if un- 
controlled or wrongly led. 

A program of interscholastic sport should not be entered upon 
without careful counting of the cost and providing against loss 
to the general body of pupils. Certainly no interscholastic events 
should be engaged in where such participation excludes any con- 
siderable number of pupils from the benefits of such a scheme as 
outlined above, nor at all until there is reasonably adequate pro- 
vision for a majority of all the pupils. 

Interscholastic games have no place in the schools unless 
they are a positive influence for good. To be this they must be 
conducted on school or other grounds where the control is pri- 
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marily through the principal, teachers and pupils themselves and 
not through the city police. This requires suitable school grounds 
and games that can be played upon them. It also requires definite 
cultivation of the situation in advance by principals and teachers 
with their pupils. Holding such games at places where the bulk 
of the pupils cannot see them is of little value to the school. Suc- 
cessful tournaments can be held under the conditions stated. This 
has been amply demonstrated in many places. 

This plan does not exclude the annual field days of a single 
school or school system. There primary provision is made for the 
attendance of the school membership. Such occasions where rightly 
organized and conducted, materially strengthen the forces for fair 
play and sportsmanly conduct radiating from the school groundé 
under the influence of such a system as has here been outlined. 


RECREATIONAL AGENCIES 


J. R. Richards, Superintendent of Sports and Recreation, South 
Park Commission, Chicago, III. 


The term recreation has a very broad application today. Cer- 
tainly the developmental agencies have all come to look upon recrea- 
tion as connoting the ways in which the people use their marginal 
hours. Recreation is the use made of leisure time. Since the sig- 
nificance of this portion of our lives is being diligently studied at 
present, perhaps a grouping and an examination of existing recrea- 
tional agencies may be helpful. 

The classification offered below is based upon the methods of 
financing, and, if not exact and all inclusive, may be suggestive: 

(a) Commercial Agencies: 1. Saloons 2. Movies 3. Vaude- 
ville 4. Theatres 5. Pool shacks and billiard halls 6. Bowling 
alleys and shooting galleries 7. Dance halls 8. Cabarets 9. 
Professional ball parks 10. Amusement parks’ 11. Shows and 
circuses 12. Commercial bathing pools and beaches. 

(b) Philanthropic Agencies: 1. Settlements 2. Y. M. C. A’s 
3. Y. W. C. A’s 4. Boys’ Clubs’ 5. Girls’ Clubs 6. Privately 
promoted free entertainments of all kinds 

(c) Mutual and Private Agencies: 1. Gentlemen’s clubs 2. 
Ladies’ clubs 3. Country clubs 4. Neighborhood clubs and asso- 
ciations 5. All private facilities, autos, horses, carriages 
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(d) Public Agencies: 1. Parks and parkways 2. Bathing 

beaches and pools 3. Playgrounds 4. Recreational parks 5. 
Schools as social centers 6. Libraries 7. Museums 8. Streets 
and alleys (in part) 9. Lake (in part) 
Commercial recreation, very largely, fills the 
leisure period. All commercial recreation i 
not bad and all is not good. No quarrel or at- 
tack is to be made upon all of it, but an understanding of its work- 
ings is important. 


Commercial 
Agencies 


Commercial recreation seeks to get the maxi- 
mum receipts at the minimum cost. In other 
words dividends and not human development 
are its chief concern. Following long approved channels of business 
efficiency, it allies itself with anything that will get trade; it offers 
cheap goods and develops a demand for them. The desires and in- 
clinations of the people do not shape the character of commercial 
recreation. Commercial recreation corrupted the recreational de- 
sires of most of us long before we knew what was happening. We 
were brought up on a system of providing profits and employment 
for others in our pleasures. There is little reason for deprecating 
the people’s taste as long as we preach the influence of environment 
and the instinct for recreation. The laudable ambition and effort to 
develop in the nation an appreciation for better music, real art, an 
inspiring drama and an individual literature, are thwarted and de- 
feated by the laissez faire theory of recreation. Recreation for all 
the people, all the year round, with elements of progress in it and 
ideals running all the way through it, must come from influences 
other than those commercial. A boy or girl fed upon the cheap 
pastimes of the nickelodeon, the cheaper vaudeville, the vulgar dance 
hall, the bowling alley and the cabaret is not going to be inter- 
ested in outdoor life, civic music or “little theatres.” Commercial 
recreation shaped the character of our desires and, while it may 
answer an immediate demand, the demand was created by this very 
same institution. 


Recreation for 
Profit of,Others 


Commercial recreation is not developmental, 
and from its very nature cannot be. Participa- 
tion is essential for development and progres- 
ion is an inevitable result of participation. Growth will hold our 
interest for years; commercial recreation produces ennui and the 
blasé people of our population. Nearly all our commercial recrea- 
tion is passive. We pay others to amuse us and the spirit of 
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commerce cannot figure any other way of giving us pleasure that is . 
half so profitable. We go to see and very seldom to do. We 
watch a lot of men work at baseball for the money they can get and 
for no other motive. It does nothing beneficial for the spectator, . 
beyond what he could have got by riding to a park and sitting in 
the open for a couple of hours. We go to see the movies, the circus, 2 
the theatre—go to see, not often to participate and get busy our- | 
selves. 


Passive pleasure is offered to us by commercial recreation. 
There are exceptions, of course, such as the dance hall, the bowl- 
ing alley, billiard hall, but they are not such as to offer the essen- 
tials of a beneficial or developmental plan. Participation in vigor- 
ous games and even those not vigorous, demands space and distance 
from the vendor, the barker and the bar-keep and commerce at 
once loses interest. Participation is essential to develop the exer- 
cise habit that conserves us for maturity and makes us for a long 4 
period producers and not parasites. 

. Commercial recreation is anti-social in the 

seers sense that it discourages family life. Com- 

merce gets after the member of the family 

with the money and therefore offers a large program for the father 
and a meagre one for the rest of the family. There is no com- 
mercial recreation that offers something for the entire group, (ex- 
cept the movies), consequently the family breaks up for its pleasure. 
Pa goes to the saloon, big brother to the pool shack and big sister 


to the dance hall, while the babies stay home with ma. “ 
Commercial recreation furnishes all the chan- 
pi nels of communication to get in touch with 
vice and too often develops an intimate ac- a 
quaintance with some of its phases. Vice sneaks along the path of 
commercial pleasure. The dance hall brings grist to two mills, and . 
they are not mills of the gods; the brothel and the saloon. The , 


pool shack is a fine training ground for young gamblers and crooks. 
The guards are down when we go out to have some fun and it is 
a fine time to step up and invite us to take a spin. I 

Many of our social problems are nothing but manifestations of 
the effects of commercial recreation in a social organism that offers ‘ 
no decent and adequate substitute. The recruiting of girls for the 
white slave traffic is not a separate and detached problem; it is not 
an incident of a necessary sex depravity. It is a recreational and 
economic problem and the cure lies in toning up of the whole 
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system, rather than in a healing of the sore and a consequent dis- 
persing of the poison. 

Youth is a period of activity and recreation must offer it some- 
thing to do. Commercial recreation gives it something to see and 
rubbish to buy and too often will suggest an outlet in the wrong 
direction for the instinct to act. 

Saloons and their annexes offer about the only 
meeting places for political organizations, 
labor unions and racial groups. This condi- 
tion is responsible for many of our political difficulties. The saloon 
seeks special privileges and goes into politics to get them. Com- 
mercial recreation has seen the demand for a place for discussion 
and deliberation and has used it and turned it against the well- 
being of society, when it should have been the greatest aid to our 
civic and political betterment. Any political measure that may 
trench upon the liquor privilege encounters a terrific opposition. 
Suffrage for women has made slow headway in states controlled by 
the liquor interests. Progressive legislation of all kinds has been 
hindered by these ramifications of commercial recreation. 
Commercial recreation as a solution for our 
needs during our big leisure period is not a 
success. Primarily selfish, and necessarily so, 
it has been base and mean where the highest ideals and standards 
were essential. Sporadic efforts, primarily commercial, do not 
defeat the conclusion against this commercialization of human 
pleasure. The old chant, “We give the people what they want,” 
does not help the condition nor point the future. The people are not 
born with an appetite for whiskey and do not inherit a taste for 
wicked amusement. Both are acquired tastes and their manufac- 
turers and producers are responsible for both. We shall have low 
standards in our commercial recreation as long as the field is con- 
trolled by selfish interests. It is a question, perhaps we may say 
it is not a question, whether commercial institutions should be left to 
control any field dealing with human pleasure. 

The monetary cost of commercial recreation 
is enormous. With the saloons, which are 
generally classed as neighborhood clubs, the 
yearly expenditure in a city like Chicago is staggering. It will de- 
velop its importance in the minds of some of us, to count part of 
this cost. There are seven thousand, two hundred saloons in 
Chicago, each paying a yearly license of a thousand dollars. Seven 
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million, two hundred thousand dollars for the privilege of selling 
liquor! The yearly receipts of these saloons have been estimated 
at twenty thousand each. This estimate was based upon internal 
revenue receipts, brewery and distillery statements and some first 
hand testimony from saloon men. This estimate is not far from 
accurate and the total is one hundred and forty-four million dollars. 
There are a number of big cabaret saloons and restaurants whose 
receipts for drinks are over two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
This sum of money, alone, devoted each year to decent and whole- 
some developmental recreation, would revolutionize the city in ten 
years. Recreation and neighborhood centers, municipal theatres, 
libraries, social centers, bathing beaches, parks, concerts, vocational 
lectures, art clubs, dramatic leagues, civic music, playgrounds, 
meeting places, forums, with the best talent in the world to direct 
them, would all be possible. 

There are four hundred thousand people going to the movies 
every day in Chicago. This is an average daily expenditure of 
thirty-five thousand dollars, or more than twenty million every year. 
Adding to these enormous sums the expenditures for seats at the 
big theatres, vaudevilles and professional baseball games, which 
is conservatively ten million, and a part of our yearly expenditure 
for commercal pleasure becomes one hundred sixty-six million 
dollars. These figures are not wild and chimerical but are based 
upon solid facts. Are we getting value for this money? 

Commercial recreation is not only failing to give us what ts 
needed, it is working positive injury to the individual and to the 


group. 


Public 
Agencies 


Public recreational agencies or facilities fall 
into two classes: those supervised and those 
not supervised. The history of the public 
acquisition of these facilities gives an inkling of the development of 
directed public recreation. Out-of-door space is a patent need 
for the people, if they are to enjoy the traditional pastimes of out- 
door life. Every small community, in our early history, had the 
“square” for meetings in the summer and the church or town hall, 
for the winter. Woods and plains were near at hand, and there 
were no “no trespass” signs to keep out picnickers, hunters, nature 
lovers or strollers. Our crude ideas of town and city planning 
called for public parks at an early date. The development of their 
uses has been as rapid as their general acquisition and both are due 
to the needs that come with congestion. From meeting places and 
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show areas they have run the gamut of evolution until they are 
accepted in enlightened communities as pleasure places for all the 
people. 

The next step dictated by the demands of growing populations 
was sufficient supervision to insure equal rights to all. A system 
of policing grew up and rules were formulated. Areas for games 
or picnics were made secure to those in rightful possession and 
rules for getting possession were made. The necessity for something 
more than care-taking in spaces set aside for children’s play became 
evident, with a little experience, and leadership for children’s play- 
grounds was provided. The playgrounds were thus the first 
agencies or facilities to be provided with leadership and direction. 

The movement to provide public recreation then went indoors 
and the necessity for winter as well as summer recreation was 
considered. Play is the chief business of children and they were 
cared for first and play rooms and gymnasiums for children were 
provided. The wisdom of directing activities demonstrated itself 
at once, and is recognized in the wider movement, now under way, 
which aims to provide recreation for all the people all the year 
round. 
Public recreation may or may not be free and 
Essential may or may not be supervised, but if in- 
Features telligently directed it offers essentials not or- 

dinarily found in commercial agencies. 

The exercise habit for the masses cannot be developed and 
continued except through public agencies, certainly not through 
commercial recreation. Country clubs, Y. M. C. A’s., are ministering 
to a few and often perform very efficient work, but public pro- 
vision is necessary, if the masses are to be reached. Many cities 
and towns which are excusing their lack of provision for recreation 
upon the plea of limited charter power, will find it in the clauses 
granting them power “to provide for the health” of the people. The 
town constable or marshal could enforce reasonable rules on a play- 
field, provided with tennis courts, diamonds, and simple apparatus 
and justify, to some extent, the wages paid him. 

We employ police officers and others to prevent the people 
from doing bad things, or forbidden things, but we reluctantly em- 
ploy anyone to help them do the right thing. The traditional ideas 
of legislation are “restrictive” and “punitive” in so far as they affect 
humanity. Constructive legislation is just beginning and public 
recreation can come only when we get the courage to make con- 
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structive laws and spend public money for other than remedial 
purposes. 

Public facilities must be provided to develop a community 
consciousness, in most cities. 

Public recreation, in its widest significance, 
will never come, until it begins to include all 
the people, particularly the mature portion. 
Human selfishness does not expire with the adolescent period, any 
more than does the play instinct, although the latter may atrophy, as 
is evident from the “habitants” of many of our towns and villages. 
Self-interest gets support, and when public recreation more gener- 
ally satisfies the desire of the taxpayer, or better, the voter, it will 
become more general and more effective. 

No one has worked out a satisfactory plan of 
adult recreation, wherein supervision and 
leadership exist. Wherever it has been at- 
tempted nothing more startling than a “let’s-be-folks” meeting or 
thoroughly innocuous entertainment or municipal dance has trans- 
pired. It has missed fire, not because of lack of intention but be- 
cause of lack of intelligence. Recreation is not an event, a func- 
tion; it is a habit and demands the decent attention accorded any 
other habit. Public recreation that comes into existence because 
of pondering upon the fancied tribulations of the deserving poor, 
is nothing but an echo from the dead past, from the period that 
believed that human instincts and desires differed with the various 
strata of society. 

Public recreation must afford opportunities for all the funda- 
mental recreational needs of all the people, before it will in any 
way express itself or come into its own. Of course, it will cost 
money to do it adequately, but it will not cost as much as the yearly 
expenditure for whiskey. It will not come at once, but whenever 
proper facilities are secured by a community, it should be attempted 
and it will grow in no other way. 

Public recreational facilities are usually provided today be- 
cause of the power of the health argument and their administration 
is upon that basis. This is good, but it is only one-third the way. 
It must offer training and opportunity for higher ideals and greater 
individual efficiency. 

There is no provision for taking care of the needs of the 
leisure hours of the people in the fullest sense. Rural districts and 
communities are being depopulated because of this neglect and 
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frantic efforts to stem the movement, without sensing the real cause 
of the trouble, are being made all over the land. Boys and girls 
leave the farm, not because the work is hard there, nor because of 
more primitive ways of living, but because of the compulsory isola- 
tion and monotony of existence. Recently arrived racial groups 
huddle together in the cities, not because they like the life imposed 
upon them, but because they are gregarious animals and must com- 
municate with their kind. 

More adequate provisions have been made for 
the recreation of children than for any other 
portion of the population. For health reasons 
they need play and decent living conditions more than the mature. 
In congested centers they need play provisions more than in the 
country. They have little social inheritance and less and less leader- 
ship from their parents in the rules of play and games. The mod- 
ern playground movement has been and is a most helpful agency 
for the general betterment of the child, but it is time for it to go on 
and realize that recreation must be extended all along the line. The 
whole movement, too, must be divorced entirely from the field of 
charity and made to rest upon the community. It is a community 
responsibility. 

In general then, public recreational agencies are administering 
to the health needs of the people, particularly the children, but are 
neglecting the larger purposes of the period and the mature part 
of the population. 


Children’s 
Playgrounds 


Private recreational agencies are those that 
are owned by private individuals. Such 
agencies will always exist, probably, and all 
individuals will agree that this is right. Mutual organizations for 
recreation approximate public facilities in their purposes and are 
often well administered. Too often, however, they are exclusive 
clubs and develop undemocratic ideas. No one should object to the 
principle of choosing one’s associates, and I do not wish to be 
understood as doing so, but private organizations very often em- 
phasize the right of selection more than the aims and purposes of 
the select or elect. Boys’ and girls’ frats and sororities in high 
schools and colleges are often baneful examples of undemocratic 
tendencies of exclusive social cliques. The distinguishing feature 
of all exclusive social clubs or sets is sportiness and snobbery. If 
there are exceptions I do not know them. 


Private means of satisfying the recreational desire must al- 
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ways appeal to the individual and will always be the method of 
satisfying the personal and individualistic desires. It is only the de- 
sires that are universal that should be considered by public agencies. 
The desire to travel, to hunt, fish, to make pictures, and to follow 


specialized lines of human activity can never be the province 
of public recreation; although even here the national government 
is conscious of a responsibility in the making of national parks and 
reserves and permitting the use of these facilities for some of the 
reasons enumerated above. 

The desire for health, communication with one’s kind, higher 
standards and individual betterment are universal longings and 
needs and our modern conception of social justice is insisting that 
every man, woman, and child be given a fair chance to secure them. 


RECREATION QUESTIONS ANSWERED * 
Ernst Hermann 


The number of children one play leader can handle to ad- 
vantage depends upon the degree of the advancement of the or- 
ganization and the degree of self-management which has been 
developed among the children. It is dependent upon the age of 
the children, whether older and younger children are playing at the 
same time in the play center or separately. It is further dependent 
upon lay-out of buildings and grounds and equipment. 

A play center containing a nursery, a kindergarten, a few 
separated play spaces, a couple of play fields, apparatus for young 
and old, play equipment for younger and older children, dancing 
spaces, automatic music, all these facilities both indoors as well as 
outdoors, 4. e., a center containing four to six acres of land, well- 
arranged, and a building 120x8o0 feet, two floors and a basement, 
could accommodate a thousand children during the day and 1,500 
people in the evening. This would require two janitors, two 
matrons, eight play leaders and two directors. This is, of course, 
only possible if the numbers were allowed to grow gradually from 
a small beginning of 200 to 300 children of all ages. 

Let us explain this with an example from organized play in 
a school. We will suppose that we have a modern school building. 


* Answers to a series of questions asked the Association and by it sub- 
mitted to a number of students of play problems 
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The basement contains, besides the necessary usual equipment for 
heating and ventilation, proper toilet facilities, dressing rooms, bath 
rooms. 

The first floor contains one large hall used for play, for formal 
physical training, for assembly purposes and for shows. Besides 
this, the first floor has a number of play rooms equipped for smaller 
children’s play during day times, and certain small group games for 
adolescents and adults during the evenings. It has also on this floor, 
rooms for occupation play and manual training. The second and 
third floors are the regular school type rooms. A few of them have 
modern movable desk chairs. This school accommodates 2,000 chil- 
dren. 

In front and on both sides of the building, we have a three- 
acre playground. On such a playground we could have on one 
side of the building the play space for infants and primary grade 
children. On the other side could be a playground for girls, and in 
front, a fairly good playground for games requiring large space. 

The surface is graded and surfaced for both summer and win- 
ter work. 

Liberal equipment both stationary and movable is placed where 
a belongs. 

There are sufficient shade trees where they belong, and some 
adjustable shade and shelter arrangements on the two side play- 
grounds. 

Such a school building would have about forty-eight class rooms 
and at least forty-eight teachers, one teacher for about every 
forty-four children. 

Now if half the number of the children of this school were to 
have more or less active play in this building and in this yard 
(both finely equipped and laid out to make organization easy) it 
would need at least twenty-two leaders for these 1,000 children to 
have wholesome activities and to have order and discipline. These 
leaders would have to be well versed in play and recreational ac- 
tivities, and they would have to be directed by an experienced prin- 
cipal or director. 

Nobody would think of having fewer instructors if 1,000 chil- 
dren were to use this center at the same time for recreation pur- 
poses. 

This same number of instructors or play leaders would be 
needed for recess play. This same number would be needed if 
the center is a new experience in any kind of a neighborhood. This 
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same number would be needed if the population were rapidly 
shifting. This same number would be continuously required m 
centers where play and recreation means only constant teaching of 
new activities or where it means mere entertaining, and keeping 
children busy and active. 

The whole question of number of leaders for certain definite 
numbers of children, adolescents or adults, is simply a matter of 
teaching and developing self-management by gradual and persistent 
and never-ending organization. 

The basis of this whole organization must be the formation of 
the 1,000 children into small groups or gangs of eight to twelve 
members, each with the group or gang leader, self-elected and self- 
propagating, in exactly the same way as old neighborhood play life 
used to do—six to eight of these gangs for a class group, and 
a number of class groups to a district. 

Take the usual conditions as we find them almost every- 
where. We have, let us suppose, a class of fifty children of about 
thirteen years of an average age. The teacher or leader has an 
hour or half hour or a whole day or a whole vacation for recrea- 
tion with this group. 

He takes them out and gives them a setting-up drill in one 
group. They are divided into teams and they have races and some 
ordinary games. Then, because they have at their disposal a whole 
acre, they play some active games such as baseball. He lets part 
of them play a spell, then another part a spell. He gives them 
some instructive talk on Nature. They have some folk dancing. 
They read a story, they dramatize it. This goes on day after day. 
The children learn some new games, they learn to play the games 
better every day. They even have cleaner speech and more sports- 
manlike manners, and to be sure, a number of them gain in health 
and some overdo. 

How many weeks, or days, or hours, or minutes do you sup- 
pose this group of children would continue to have the same play 
if the play leader stopped coming? 

My answer is, it would not last many minutes unless these 
teams or groups had been welded into self-directing and self-per- 
petuating gangs or teams or clubs. 

If the leader had taught them the meaning of real gang-ship, 
real leadership, real democratic organization, real sportsmanship, 
real loyalty, real patriotism, and had used his daily activities as les- 
sons of what such organization can accomplish, what it will really 
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mean in amount of fun, in experience, in fellowship, he would have 
formed the nucleus for a whole district playground. 

The cleverest all-round athlete, the smartest teacher or di- 
rector can only hope to hold (continuously attract) children, 
adolescents, or adults up to a number he or she can personally enter- 
tain or keep busy. This number on a small neighborhood play- 
ground or school yard fairly well equipped will not be much above 
sixty heads for a certain length of time. But if these athletes, 
teachers or directors can develop self-management and organized 
teams or gangs and clubs, each of them can in a year’s time super- 
vise 500 to 600 heads. 

In my daily experience I meet hundreds of teacher and leaders 
and directors who lack this essential capacity. They are always a 
failure as far as the real civic problem of the play and recreation 
movement is involved. Some of these work very hard and very 
earnestly, yet their playgrounds and recreation centers do not 
contain one-tenth of the number they ought to have. Constant 
leading and constant teaching without organization of self-manage- 
ment will not hold the real boy and girl leaders, and without these 
real boy and girl leaders of the neighborhood in the center, they will 
get the “gangs” outside the center. 

This is a rather lengthy discussion of what I might have easily 
answered in a few sentences by stating maximum and minimum 
numbers that can be handled by first class, second class, third 
class leaders, but it seems to me pertinent because upon this quality 
revolve all the other answers. 

For instance, anybody can see that such organization is not 
possible with the infants or the children of early childhood age 
(4-6). Yet, if such organization has been established among the 
children of 7-9 and 10-13 and 14-18, such organization will help to 
take care of the infants and the children of early childhood age. 
This is always the case because such organization develops among 
the girls as well as the boys real fellowship, responsibility, trust- 
worthiness, love of fellows, helpfulness and friendliness, cheerful- 
ness and reverence for helpless young and old. 

I believe this is a most important need of our neighborhoods 
with their broken family life and lack of neighborliness and distrust 
and suspicion. 

Furthermore, upon such organization depends the development 
of some of the most valuable forms of recreations such as hiking, 
exploring, visiting museums and other points of interest, excur- 
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Not only do all organized activities and games depend upon 
such organization, but also all forms of free play on apparatus 
and the use of all other equipment. 

The greatest return will come for a higher type of citizenship. 

If the layout indoors and outdoors is carefully planned, es- 
pecially with regard to avenues of access and suitability of location 
and if each have an adequate and appropriate equipment, the aver- 
age square yards of floor space in the building and in the yard are 
the same, i. e., five square yards per individual. 

We must, of course, take into consideration that certain ac- 
commodations for certain features accommodate occasionally a 
very much larger number of individuals, I refer here to galleries 
and bleachers and grand stands. I have in mind too that tables and 
benches are furnished for indoor and outdoor use. No outdoor 
recreation center is adequately equipped without tables and benches. 
I do not, of course, mean the usual school room equipment. 

Before leaving this question I summarize as follows: 

The poorer the stationary and movable equipment, and the 
poorer the organization of the space and the equipment, the more 
leaders will be needed and the more entertaining and personal 
leadership of the instructor will be required. 

With adequate space, layout and equipment, and with organ- 
ization of self-management, the number of individuals under each 
leader can be multiplied six to ten times within one year. 

The question of length of time that children care to play 
active games indoors and the length of time outdoors is also very 
much involved. It is a question of utmost hygienic importance 
and can be answered only in a general way. 

In the proper environment even infants will play all day while 
they are awake, and they may be allowed to do so without any pos- 
sible harm. Directed play, which stimulates the child into diversified 
activities of varying degrees of physical and nervous intensity, 
must be handled wth great caution and no two children may even 
then be equally benefited. 

Spontaneous play of children up to nine with an occasional 
short period of directed play (specific reactions involving play) is 
probably the best kind of play. If indoors, such periods must be 
shortened and must have frequent intermissions of free play. Dur- 
ing ordinary school recesses, the average child should have from 
ten to fifteen minutes of vigorous play. 

Active games which demand severe physical and nervous ap- 
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plication, if directed, must be very short indeed. In free play 
the child will normally react actively and rest alternately. The 
system of each child responds automatically. 

No definite rule should be made and no two children can be 
expected to react alike. 

After nine years of age regimentation requires that children 
learn to do even disagreeable tasks and that they learn the mean- 
ing of concentrating mental and physical efforts. 

The periods of active play grow naturally longer but if left 
to themselves more or less regular intermission may be observed in 
their play. They frequently turn from active play to quiet forms 
of play and again and again “stop to argue.” 

Among boys, as well as girls, severe physical competitions will 
be observed between nine and thirteen years of age and the 
stimulation of such competitions, 1. e., exertion, is quite the thing 
in this period. In handling large groups of children, say forty, 
it is, however, wise to organize their games and activities in such a 
manner that the weaker children may drop out at least temporarily 
without spoiling the games for the rest. 

For instance, if forty children are divided into five teams of 
eight players each for relay races or tossing games, after a few 
races or innings the leader should announce that the next race will 
be six players to the team. In organized school games, this ar- 
rangement is always a wise precaution. At first everyone plays and 
here and there where a team is shy one player, another plays twice. 
After a few games reduce the number per team. The weak ones will 
drop out automatically and later during another activity they will 
participate again. 

To summarize: In schools where children enter the playground 
in groups which correspond to the grade standing (academic), in 
other words, where the groups are not physiologically homogenous, 
it is wise to alternate vigorous games aud quiet games and to 
organize the games to allow individuals to drop out without weaken- 
ing the group. 

In directed vigorous activities, it is wise not to stimulate 
over exertion but to demand only honest efforts on the part of each 
individual, and it is wise to remember always that spontaneous ap- 
plication, mental as well as physical, has far greater educational 
value than forced or compulsory effort. 
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COMMENTS ON ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


George Ellsworth Johnson, Assistant Professor, Division of Eduea- 
cation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


1 fully agree with Mr. Hermann that organization into groups 
will greatly increase a leader’s power in handling a large number 
of children. An attempt to organize groups on the playground 
has been made by most strong playground leaders. With a floating 
and very changeable membership, as is usual on most city play- 
grounds, the problem becomes very difficult, and Mr. Hermann’s 
estimate of 600 to a leader is far beyond the capacity of a leader 
under ordinary playground conditions. Under public school con- 
ditions, with a stable attendance, the problem is much simpler; but 
there is no need of one’s handling so many. If the teachers are 
truly fitted to teach the children they have, they are able to lead 
them in a good measure in most of their play. I think Mr. Hermann 
too sanguine in the matter, so far as his estimate applies to city 
playgrounds and recreation centers. 

But under the most favorable conditions, I believe there is a 
much smaller limit to the teacher’s capacity to handle children suc- 
cessfully than the one estimated by Mr. Hermann. Many types 
of play, as for example, dramatic play, needs a closer touch and 
more intimate leadership than can be given by one person to 500 
er 600 children at the same period. I think here organization and 
grouping can extend a leader’s capacity, but no one yet, I think, 
ean give any very reliable estimate. 

The tendency of the years has been to decrease the number of 
children to a teacher in public schools. If play is an essential part of 
education, there is no reason why we should consider it necessary 
or wise to have any one person responsible for several hundred 
ehildren at once. 


Indoors Outdoors 
Ages With Without With Without 
Equipment Equipment Equipment Equipment 

0-3 10 10 

4-6 30 20 40 30 

7-9 30 20 50 40 
10-12 40 25 50 40 
13-15 40 25 50 40 


These are maximum numbers for real leadership by the at- 
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tendant. After the children have been organized and leadership 
has been developed among them, the number can be greatly extended, 
if the space is adequate. 

A minimum space indoors for good work is 30 square feet per 
child, in a group of 30 or more. The equipment does not make 
so much difference as to space required as do the types of games 
to be played. A playroom should be as large as suggested above 
whether it is supplied with equipment or not. 

One can answer the question how long children care to play 
active games about as easily as one could say how long men and 
women like to read books. I think children should have five hours 
a day for plays, games, free occupations. As for play during the 
school period, I think a half hour a day is a minimum. 


TEXAS PLAYGROUNDS INFLUENCE MEXICANS 


J. H. Stine, Formerly Supervisor of Playgrounds, El Paso, Texas 


El Paso is a city of about 60,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on the Rio Grande river directly across from Old Mexico. Ap- 
proximately one-half of its population is composed of Mexicans, 
many of whom are United States citizens, others transients, and 
the remainder refugees awaiting the coming of peace in Mexico. 
To the visitor, the city offers many surprises. After a journey of 
many hours over desert and apparent waste land, to find an enter- 
prising city, of modern aspect, with paved streets, concrete office 
buildings, and the customary city improvements is indeed an aston- 
ishingly dramatic climax to a wearisome ride. 

There are many trees, and flowers fairly abundant. Most of 
the beauty is, however, ‘‘north of the tracks,’’ which means in the 
‘““American’’ part of the city. The Mexican population, on the 
whole, dwell near the river in little adobe huts which stretch for 
miles in zig-zag convolutions, looking much like the “streets of 
Cairo’’ of a common street carnival. Neither section of the city 
has adequate play or recreation facilities. The few parks are of 
the ‘‘Plaza,’’ or ‘“‘Square’’ type and are small. ‘The one large park 
is on the outskirts of the city and has few recreational features aside 
from a ball field and a racetrack. ‘The thousands of motor-cars in 
the city make the streets unsafe playgrounds for the children, even 
in the Mexican quarter which is also the wholesale and warehouse 
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district, and El Paso is very much in need of public playgrounds. 

The school grounds are fairly spacious. None are large enough, 
but in many instances they are larger than those found in other cities. 
Consequently the school grounds have become EI Paso’s playgrounds. 
Several schools in the Mexican section have been so used during the 
last eight months and the response on the part of the Mexican 
children and their parents has been gratifying. 

Mexican children need supervised play. ‘Their inherent play 
instincts are expressed through lowly organized play forms when 
they play without adult leaders, or supervision. Absence of a play 
program means a “rough-house” playground. Bullies predomi- 
nate to a much greater extent than on “American” playgrounds 
under similar conditions. The small are the victims of the large. 
Grabbing a small boy and slamming him to the ground will pro- 
voke a hearty round of laughter from the onlookers. 

Handball, or “‘rebote,’’ is the one active game that Mexicans 
will play to any great extent spontaneously. Even with expert 
supervision and direction it takes much effort to develop a highly 
organized team spirit. There are two notable exceptions to the 
above, however. The Mexican boys take to soccer football like 
ducks to water, and they learn baseball surprisingly well, and be- 
come fast and accurate players. They have much potential athletic 
ability and when they desire to exert themselves they become keen 
and clever opponents. Aside from ‘‘rebote’’ the two major sports 
of soccer and baseball seem to occupy their entire attention and the 
boys will do nothing from morning till night but play “kick-ball”’ 
(as they term soccer) if they are permitted. But they must be 
supervised in these two sports or they will soon be found breaking up 
into little gangs and squabbling and fighting, and “rock-chunking”’ 
which is almost a pastime, and needs no encouragement and much 
suppression. Therefore the play leader on a Mexican playground 
has a steady job cut out for him, one which demands a good admixture 
of initiative, energy, resourcefulness, goodfellowship, and ability to 
do hard work. A large number of Mexican boys became interested 
in playing the game of ‘‘tip-cat’”’ last summer. They had never 
seen the game before it was introduced by their playground di- 
rector. Any lover of play would have been much gratified could 
he have seen the enthusiastic manner in which all ages and sizes of 
boys played the game. For weeks it was the ‘‘rage’’ of the play- 
grounds and only with the approach of fall and ‘‘kick-ball’’ season 
did its popularity wane. 
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Active play has apparently been an unknown thing to Mexican 
girls. At first it was almost impossible to get a response from them. 
Not because they lacked inherent instincts and desires for play, 
but chiefly because of their shyness and timidity, and their unwill- 
ingness to perform in public. They did not like to play where the 
Hombres could see them. When folk-dancing was first introduced 
they very shyly said: ‘“‘We do not like to lift the foot so high.” 
But they could not long withstand the infectious spirt of play 
generated through the many and varied wholesome activities plan- 
ned, promoted, and directed on the playgrounds and soon large 
groups of Mexican girls could be seen entering into the sports and 
games with a spirit and zest most stimulating to the observer. Since 
the introduction of the work the girls have taken up and mastered 
many games, among them being Newcomb, volley ball, basket ball, 
and playground ball, which is the favorite pastime of the majority, 
even exceeding dancing in popularity at the present time. 

That this healthful opportunity is appreciated by the parents 
and guardians of these Mexican children cannot be doubted by 
any who pass by, while the children are at play, and stop long enough 
to witness the scene of happy, active children and the usual band 
of spectators. Many the nod of approval and smile of joy and 
pride as some favored son or daughter makes a clever play. And 
the Hombres themselves frequently throw off their coats and take 
part in a game or contest. What this work will mean in the future 
to Mexico, when peace has finally come and the thousands of refugees 
have gone back to their native land, one with an imagination can 
readily reckon. ‘The example seen here may well inaugurate a cam- 
paign in Old Mexico to establish public baths and recreation centers 
in every “Ciudad” of that wonderful country. What the results 
may be in future commercial relations between the Southwestern 
corner of the United States and Northern Mexico may be like- 
wise imagined by people who believe that the play-life of the boy 
prepares for the work of the man, and that clean competition on the 
field of play will awaken respect in the hearts of boys for the abili- 
ties of their opponents that in later years will react in making them 
clean and honorable business men in the commercial world. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly true that some thousands of boys 
and girls who have been forced from their native land by war and 
revolution, and the devastating influences of hate and rebellion, to 
seek respite with their fathers and mothers in the Land of the Free, 
will return to the native home-land to reclaim and repopulate it, 
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taking with them not alone memories of poverty and despair, but 
memories of many, many happy and joyful hours spent on the 
playgrounds of El Paso. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION THROUGH RECREATION 


By George E. Johnson, Division of Education, Harvard University. Published 
by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1916. Price, twenty-five cents. May also be secured from the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 


By Clarence Arthur Perry, Associate Director of Department of Recreation, 

Russell Sage Foundation 

These two books represent two sections of the report of the Educational 
Survey of Cleveland conducted by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation in 1915. ‘Twenty-three of the sections will be published thus as 
separate monographs and in addition there will be two larger volumes. 

Mr. Johnson finds in Cleveland a division devoted to ‘‘schoolroom and in- 
door recreation” of the pupils of the first four grades that is nearly unique among 
school systems. The summer playgrounds diew 163,366 separate visits at a 
total cost of something over $5,000, “‘which means that the cost per child was 
under three and one-half cents per visit, or about fifty cents per child for the 
entire summer.’”’ But the school playgrounds were idle most of the year and 
it was not until several members of the Survey Committee had made over a 
thousand classroom visits, covering all of the schools of the city that they found 
one gymnasium being used for gymnastic purposes. Athletic badge tests were 
generally—and commendably—in use but ‘these fall far short as a substitute 
for athletic games. ‘The spiritual value of competition in which boys of this 
period are absolutely engrossed is the maximum of effort which it calls forth. 
In the majority of cases the chief difference between men in the presence of a 
crisis lies in the relative capacity for extreme effort. This capacity is part of 
one’s character. Competition is an essential in the moral training of children 
of these grades of the elementary schools, for without it few, if any, will ever 
reach a maximum of development of the will and capacity to try.’”’...... “And 
the matter (of organization of team games) should not be postponed till the high 
school period, for the majority of school boys never reach the high school. But 
they do become citizens. 

“Therefore, the organization of inter-group school games in a democratic 
country is a fundamental duty and unavoidable responsibility of the educational 
system.” 

The investigator found a good list of games issued by the department of 
physical training for use in grades three to eight—classified under three heads, 
namely, Song Games, Room Games and Playground Games. ‘Not one of these, 
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by any stretch of the imagination, could be conceived as holding such wide- 
spread interest as do our great national games, which boys of grammar school 
age universally admire and attempt. ....Athletic games in a very few years 
greatly influenced 100,000 Filipinos in departing from the ghastly custom of 
head hunting. But Song Games, Room Games, and Playground Games of the 
kind mentioned could never have converted Filipinos from head hunting, nor can 
they convert or restrain from hoodlumism, from ‘bumming,’ from ‘rushing the 
drunks,’ from street fighting, and from other undesirable gang activities, the boys 
who begin to participate in these things long before the elementary school age is 
passed and the high school age is reached.” 

Investigation revealed that “school plays and games interested children 
(in their spare time) for only fifteen minutes in two days. Other plays and games 
held their interest for six hours and twenty-nine minutes in two days.” 

Recommendations for strengthening the good work already done and in- 
creasing its scope close the volume. 

Mr. Perry’s report uses a splendid neighborhood center now in operation 
to illustrate what could well be done in every section of the city. After various 
experiences in trying to develop evening activities in a more or less haphaz- 
ard fashion, the Cleveland Board in 1915 created the Division of School Exten- 
sion, which gives great promise of inspiring developments. 


Playground Training International 
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A Normal School for Recreation 


Playground Workers C. ongress 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 


Fall Term opens Sept. 19 e ° ° 
Diploma, 2yrs. Folk Dancing, Pa- Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
nasium, Playground Practice. trong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrated October 2-6, 

Bulletin address 
REGISTRAR, Box 71 1916 


616-22 Se. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 


We Design, Execute and Erect inany 
part of the United States, all forms 
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23 20°27 Sixin Avenue NewYo: for 


PARKS and PLAYGROUNDS 
Including Tablets of Record, Sun Dials, Seats, Fountains, etc. 
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A VISIT TO OUR STUDIOS IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


The New York Training School for Community Workers 


Announces the opening of its second year of lectures and practical work, 


beginning October !Ith, 1916. For information address 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 


Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 
and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11'4 Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 
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